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It must also be stressed that the provision of a steam sterilising plant is
not in itself an indication that the utensils will be efficiently sterilised. The
proper application of steam is necessary for a sufficient period of time and
at an adequate temperature before one can guarantee that an article has
been efficiently treated. Similarly, with chemical sterilisation, proper
application to a clean surface is essential to success.
PROCESS OF CLEANSING UTENSILS
Preliminary Treatment
Utensils should never be sterilised without a thorough preliminary wash-
ing and cleansing, and this process must be carried out in a proper manner.
In this connection it must always be remembered, that there is no substitute
for " elbow grease." Milk contains fat which adheres to the surfaces of the
utensils with which it comes into contact, and if the liquid is allowed to dry
on these surfaces, its removal becomes a matter of considerable difficulty.
All the utensils with which the milk has been in contact should first be
washed and well scrubbed in cold water. This removes the residue of milk
adhering to the utensils and also the dust and dirt which may have collected
on the outer surfaces. As it is not always possible to proceed with the
washing of the utensils immediately after use, it is advisable to soak them
thoroughly in cold water until washing proper can begin. Care should be
taken to ensure that hot water is never used for this preliminary operation.
If this is the practice, the albumin in the milk will coagulate to form " milk-
stone " on the surfaces of the utensils, and this coagulation renders efficient
cleansing more difficult.
Milkstone, which is composed of milk-fat and protein together with
mineral matter from the water used in cleansing, is indicative of faulty
cleansing technique and becomes difficult to remove with the passage of time.
Not only does it provide a suitable harbourage for bacteria in which they
can multiply rapidly, but it also prevents their destruction when heat or
chlorine solutions are applied in the sterilisation process. A certain amount
of decomposition may take place in this substance which can cause unpleasant
tainting of the milk. With light deposits, a little extra friction will remove
such deposits without harm to the metal surfaces to which they are attached
but, where a deposit is of long-standing, weak acids are usually employed
for this purpose. Vinegar, which is weak acetic acid, can be successfully
used, but the general practice recommended is to employ phosphoric acid in
the proportions of I Ib. of phosphoric acid in 20 gallons of water, applied hot.
In the United States of America, tartaric acid is more usually employed for
this purpose, J Ib. of acid to 10 gallons of water being applied hot. Some
danger of corrosion exists if care is not exercised, particularly with tinned
surfaces. Aluminium surfaces should never be treated with acid, and in
every instance the acid solution should be well washed away with some alkali,
a procedure which assists in the removal of any protein unaffected by acid.
For stainless steel, a method which employs nitric acid which is followed by
the application of caustic soda has been patented.
In the case of very dirty articles, the utensils are certain to require a very
thorough preliminary scouring, and this should preferably be carried out
with the aid of sand and cold water. Probably two or three applications
will be necessary before the utensils are in a sufficiently clean condition.